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ATTENTION 
Garden Tues 


= easy way to Pe ie 
your plants this winter 


Don't let “‘winter-kill” destroy your 
valuable perennials when a protective 
mulch of G.P.M, Peat Moss will safe- 
guard them for you. This simple inexpen- 
sive means of protecting plants against 
the continued expansion and contraction 
of the soil—cold nights, warm mid-days 
—prevents the breaking of sensitive root 
fibres. 

And what's more — next spring you can 
dig the G. P. M. into the soil. It’s the 
finest soil conditioner known. It readily 
makes humus, breaks up clay soils, 
gives body to sandy soils and maintains 
moisture constancy. 

Order a supply of G. P. M. today and 
get the world’s finest grade Peat Moss. 
Emblem-Protected.”’ Pressure packed bales 
assure you more peat substance. 20 bushel 
bales only $4.00. From your dealer or 
direct. 


PEAT/4\MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 

@ Mail this coupon today for sample of 

G. P. M. Peat Moss and interesting valu- 

able literature on how to protect plants 

duting winter. 


Name 
Street 


City State 


Gourds for 


Gifts and Holiday Decorations 


Our gourds of unusual shapes and 
pleasing colors make splendid deco- 
rations for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. They were recently awarded 
two silver medals at Flower Shows 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 
Assorted Sizes and Shapes 
$1 to $2.50 a dozen 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Special 
assortment, our selection. $1.25 a doz. 
Silver Medal Gourd Seed 
Pkts. 50c (About 1 oz.) $1.00 


Medal Winning Indian Corn: Assorted 
colors — ail the colors of the rainbow — 
$2.00 per dozen 
Indian Corn Seed — Pkts. 25c 


Cultural leaflets sent with all orders for seed 


J.J. LAMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASS. 








CEDAR WILt 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Garden Work for Early November ber 








WEATHER WARNING 


In some sections, a long period of drought this Autumn has 
interfered seriously with planting operations. Newly set trees, 
shrubs and perennials must be kept well watered. It is also very 
important that water in abundance be applied to rhododendrons 
and other broad-leaved evergreens, even established plantations. 
Even though rain may come, there is not likely to be enough to 
supply all the moisture needed by plants of this type, and, in 
fact, by all evergreens, to carry them through the Winter with- 
out loss. Artificial watering will be of great value. 











(cen materials should be provided now to be used as soon as the 
ground freezes hard—not before. Salt marsh hay, buckwheat hulls 
and peat moss are excellent materials to use. The first named is now being 
put up in bales, and is much better than straw. 

All classes of rose bushes can be set out during the next few weeks. 
Plant them with the knuckle an inch or two below ground. Protect 
the roots always from drying in the air. Water the plants heavily when 
they are set. Soil hilled around the stems will keep them from drying. 

Pot-grown roses that were set out during the past year may have their 
roots wound close together. The bushes may be dug before the ground 
freezes, and reset with the roots spread down and out. 

Work a trowelful or two of bone meal around old rose bushes in the 
garden before they are covered for the Winter. 

Nearly all kinds of woody plants can still be set out this Autumn. 
They will need to be watered well. Prune away some of the branches 
when they are transplanted. 

Tulips planted six to eight inches deep late in the season will follow 
bulbs planted four inches deep and set out earlier next Spring. 

It is a good plan to put the lawn-mower in order at this season of the 
year. Clean the blades, and have it sharpened so that it will be ready for 
use next Spring. 

In the house, keep gloxinias green as long as possible, but when they 
turn yellow let them rest naturally, withholding water. Store the bulbs 
in pots, in a warm cellar until late in the Winter, when they may be 
repotted for next year. 

Take cuttings of the Star of Bethlehem, Campanula isophylla, which 
will root readily in sand and make strong plants for next year. 

Continue planting lilies just so long as the ground is open. The bulbs 
from Japan will soon be available. 

Put the coldframe to use during the Winter by storing in it plants 
that need protection such as foxgloves and Canterbury bells, pansies, 
English daisies, questionable chrysanthemums and forget-me-nots. Late 
bloom can be had on into the Winter by setting out violets, pansies, and 
even a few roots of the Christmas rose, in a frame. 

The flavor of parsnips is improved by letting the roots stay in the 
ground until they are frozen. 
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More than 1000 
species and varieties of 


ROCK AND ALPINE 
PLANTS 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROOK GARDEN 


Write us about your rock garden 
problems. Maybe we can help. 
Scientific advice freely given on 
selecting rock plants which will 
thrive in the different climatic con- 
ditions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 








Pink Dogwood 
Pink Dogwood 10 ft. to 18 ft. 
Magnolias 10 ft. to 15 ft. 


Japanese Yew 
10 ft. to 12 ft. spread 


Choice Evergreens 


Pink Crabapples 6 ft. to 10 ft. 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
3 ft. to 10 ft. 


Azaleas 3ft.to 6 ft. 
Now is the ideal time for 
Fall planting 
STIMPSON ESTATE 
186 HAMMOND STREET 
CHESTNUT HILL MASS. 











Azaleas 


Beginning with the forsythias they con- 
tinue to bloom even into June. This Fall 
is the time to plant if you would have 
some flowers next Spring. Here are 
three superb sorts. 


Kaempferi. Salmon, flesh, orange, 
orange-scarlet. Half-evergreen. 
Altaclarensis. Brilliant yellow. 
Mucronulatum. Pinkish lavender. 
Attractive Prices for Azaleas 
will be quoted on request 
Send for Autumn Catalog 


of Roses, and Hardy Plants for Fall 
planting. It will be mailed free on re- 
quest. Write today. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Box H Rutherford, N. J. 











Buckwheat 








ssHulls-- 


Meet all demands 
for Winter Mulch 


Do not blow off in high winds; 
Do not pack under snow; 
De not harbor mice or insects; 
Do not smother seedlings or small 
plants ; 
Contain necessary fertilizing ele- 
ments; 
Are easily worked inte the soil. 
A hundred pounds will cover 
about 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 
Write for full information 
and price on any quantity 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 
810 MAIN STREET, TOWANDA, PENNA. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Awards in Pennsylvania 


E executive council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 

Society, upon recommendation of the committee on garden 

awards, William J. Serrill, chairman, has voted to make the 
following awards: 

A gold medal to Mrs. Samuel P. Rotan for her outstanding 
estate at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. The garden, copied 
after the design of the Henry VIII garden at Hampton Court, 
is located in front of the terrace at the end of the house. A 
sunken garden of rectangular shape, it constitutes, in its fea- 
tures of masonry, statuary, and surrounding hedges, shrubbery 
and trees, and in the selection of its plant material, a perfect 
example of good taste in gardening. Restraint, difficult to at- 
tain, and yet essential as a feature in artistic design, is every- 
where evident. The sense of intimate enclosure pervades. It is 
a garden of unusual beauty. 

A silver medal to Mr. and Mrs. Orville H. Bullitt for their 
residence, ““Oxmoor,’’ at Whitemarsh, Pa. From the back of 


the house—a modern one of beautiful design—a spacious 


stretch of open field extends to the gentle hills which bound 
the upper Wissahickon. And in this charming setting lies the 
garden. This is a walled garden, of triangular shape. Within 
this triangle are formed three smaller triangular beds, each 
surrounded by a hedge which is quite novel. For these hedges, 
instead of being box or privet, are formed of espaliers of apple 
trees. 

A silver medal to Dr. and Mrs. John H. Gibbon for their 
home, “‘Lynfield Farm,’’ Media, Pa. An ancient farmhouse, 
unspoiled by any attempt at so-called ‘‘restoration,’’ backed 
by a great stone barn showing an unbroken wall of unusual 
beauty, provides the keynote to this charming place, and all 
the surroundings have, with faultless taste, been developed in 
harmony therewith. 

A silver medal to Miss Alice G. Howland, Gladwyne, Pa., 
for her beautiful flower garden. This is a flower garden par 
excellence. From the terrace of the house—a farmhouse re- 
stored and enlarged—the garden extends by a gentle downward 
slope, with a luxuriance and brilliance of bloom quite unsur- 
passed. All that technical skill, unstinted enrichment and a 
discriminating taste in the blending of colors can do, has here 
been done. Lying surrounded by trees in a spacious lawn, 
with a distant prospect of hills beyond the Schuylkill as a 
background, the garden is a lovely one. 

A garden certificate to Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Kohn, of 
Merion, Pa., for their small garden of real beauty. This gar- 
den stands as an excellent illustration of what fine feeling and 
good taste may accomplish in a yard at the rear of the house. 

A garden certificate to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Lyons, of 
Bala, Pa., for their attractive garden at the rear of their home. 
This small garden owes its charm to the skill and enthusiasm 
of Mrs. Lyons. She has here created a perpetual source of joy 
and quiet pleasure. 


Chrysanthemums at Swarthmore College 


The extensive trials of chrysanthemums conducted under 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation, of which 
John C. Wister is director, on the campus of Swarthmore 
College, Penn., are again in flower. Among the early varieties, 
the Korean hybrids are most conspicuous. Bloom is most 
abundant during the last ten days of October, and continues 
into November. The collection is displayed in a long perennial 
border. 

Chrysanthemum varieties with compact double flowers 
have more frost-resistance in the blooms than those with 
loose, single blossoms. The most Winter hardiness is found 
in varieties which produce shoots at the bottoms of the plants 
that remain alive during the Winter. Varieties that winter- 
kill at Swarthmore are rarely replaced, so that the collection 
is becoming more and more representative of reliable varieties 
for that section. A thin covering of salt hay is the only pro- 
tection the plants receive. 

The greatest problem in raising chysanthemums is keeping 
the lower leaves intact. If growth is checked, and the wood 
hardens, the lower leaves will become brown, and will drop. 
Plants can usually be kept growing vigorously throughout the 
Summer by giving them plenty of room, water in dry weather 
and good soil, stocked with the proper nutrients. In spite of 
such care, however, long periods of weather which are either 
hot and dry, or sunless and damp, will check growth. Al- 
though some varieties have suffered quite badly, the collection as 
a whole has emerged fairly well after a rather trying season. All 
plants in the border were grown this year from new divisions 
or cuttings, which make stronger plants than old ones. The 
tops of the plants were pinched back when they were young, 
to keep the growth low and bushy. The collection now con- 
sists of 218 varieties, arranged according to the type of flower. 


Trees and Shrubs Given to the Morris Arboretum 


More than 2,000 cone-bearing trees and shrubs, comprising 
one of the most complete collections of its kind in this 
country, have been presented to the Morris Arboretum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, by Colonel Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, of Greenwich, Conn. 

According to Dr. Rodney H. True, director of the arbore- 
tum, who announced the gift, over 250 varieties and species 
of conifers from all parts of the world are included in the 
collection, which was shipped to the arboretum in Chestnut 
Hill from Colonel Montgomery’s Cos Cob nurseries in Con- 
necticut. 

Ranging in height from six inches to six feet, the shrubs 
and trees have been planted in the conifer nursery at the 
arboretum. Later they will be transplanted, and will form 
part of the already extensive conifer groupings which are 
found in various sections of the arboretum. 

In April, an unusually extensive collection of carnivorous 
plants was presented by Wharton Sinkler, of Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Medal Awards in Massachusetts 


Announcement is made by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society that four important gold medal awards have been 
made. The first is the award of the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor to Professor Oakes Ames, in consideration 
of his eminent service to horticulture over a long period of 
years, including his work as a botanist, as an orchid authority, 
as a teacher, and as director of Harvard University’s horti- 
cultural and botanical institutions. Incidentally, Professor 
Ames has recently received other honors. He has been made 
honorary president of the Orchid Society of Panama, accord- 
ing to word received from Balboa. Some time ago, too, he 
was elected to membership in the Orchid Society of Ceylon. 
He is a resident of Boston and North Easton. 

The Thomas Roland Medal was awarded to William N. 
Craig of Weymouth, whose skill in horticulture is recognized 
throughout this country and abroad, and who has done much 
to disseminate horticultural information through his lectures 
and his writings. He is particularly well-known for his work 
with lilies, which he has studied widely in this and other 
countries. The medal awarded to him was established in 
honor of the late Thomas Roland of Nahant, who is often 
spoken of as the country’s greatest plantsman, and who was 
a trustee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for many 
years. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal was awarded to 
M. H. Horvath of Mentor, Ohio, whose work in the breeding 
of roses, barberries, and other woody plants, is noteworthy. 
Mr. Horvath has been particularly successful in hybridizing 
Rosa setigera, and is responsible for Berberis mentorensis and 
other barberries. The Jackson Dawson medal was established 
in honor of the late Jackson Dawson, who was for many 
years superintendent of the Arnold Arboretum, and a promi- 
nent member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The Society’s Gold Medal from the William N. Craig Lily 
Fund was awarded to Mr. Arthur Grove of London, Eng- 
land, who is considered the outstanding authority on lilies 
at the present time. 


Garden Club Meeting in Kentucky 


The Garden Club of Kentucky held a most successful two- 
day annual meeting at Cumberland Falls State Park, October 
10 and 11. The attendance was the largest in the history of 
the club. Five new clubs were received into the federation— 
the Corbin Garden Club, the Bloomfield Garden Club, the 
Bowling Green Garden Club, the Owensboro Garden Club, 
and the Tompkinsville Garden Club. 

Mrs. W. T. Lafferty, Lexington, conducted a lively round 
table, taking up the various projects of the 
club, including the saving of the hills of 
Frankfort, the big trees of Leatherwood 
Creek, Perry County, the commercializing 
of dogwood timber, the Dutch elm disease, 
and the effort to put the dove on the song- 
bird list and to secure more rigid legislation 
for its protection. One of the results of the 
stirring discussion was a renewed determi- 
nation to raise sufficient funds to purchase, 
by January 1, a quarry at Frankfort, thus 
saving a picturesque hill frorh further de- 
struction. This is one of the federation’s 
major projects. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Theo- 
dore F. Roemele, Louisville; second vice- 
president, Mrs. H. H. Craig, Frankfort; 
fourth vice-president, Mrs. Frederick A. 
Wallis, Paris; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Harry A. Volz, Louisville; and auditor, 
Mr. A. C. Harrington, Berea. 
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Awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor 
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Chrysanthemum Show in Chicago 


The annual chrysanthemum show in the conservatories at 
Garfield, Lincoln and Washington parks in Chicago, IIl., will 
be opened Thursday, November 7, continuing until Decem- 
ber 1. Competent guides will be on hand, and all the plants 
will be found labeled. The chrysanthemum shows in Chicago 
have won wide popularity. Last year the show at Garfield 
Park was attended by 145,000 persons, with an average of 
19,000 each Sunday. Fully 675 varieties will be on display, 
many being the conservatory’s own hybrids. Fifty of the older 
sorts are discarded each year but 50 of the newer introductions 
are purchased, in order that visitors may see the latest kinds. 


House Plant Course in Brooklyn 


Beginning Wednesday, November 6, the Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
Botanic Garden offers a course in house plant culture, under 
the direction of Mr. Montague Free, president of the American 
Rock Garden Society, who will give a series of talks and 
demonstrations including greenhouse work in potting, mak- 
ing cuttings, mixing of soils, and the like. The meetings will 
be held on Wednesday mornings, at 11 a.m., November 6, 
13, and 20, and on December 4 and 11, in the Laboratory 
Building, 1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S FIRST TENT ROSE SHOW 


S is well known, roses are exhibited in England under 

tents, seemingly to great advantage. Quite incidentally, 

and because of difficult local conditions, it seemed to be neces- 

sary to those in charge of a show of roses at the East Texas 

Rose Festival, in Tyler, October 3-6, to use a tent. The result, 
as I saw it during the festival, was astonishingly good. 

The tent, erected on a vacant lot, covered approximately 
90 x 100 feet. Under this a central garden was enclosed with 
dwarf box, the garden itself being planted with scarlet cut 
roses so closely that the ground was covered with the plant- 
ing. At one end was a decorative vase kept filled with Texas 


- Centennial, the new Hoover sport which is to be sprung on 


the world next year as the Lone Star State celebrates its 100th 
anniversary. 

Around this very attractive central enclosure at least 60 
varieties of roses were displayed on and in the ground, the 
flowers being placed in sunken containers with nothing about 
them but either the soil itself or the packing material known 
as ‘‘shingle-tow,”’ which is the color of the soil. The result was 
that as one walked along he saw the roses just as if they were 
growing in the ground, although not on bushes, and the com- 
parative opportunity was excellent. All the roses were labeled, 
but badly labeled, because white cards were used and with 
only pencil-writing for the names. 

Nevertheless, the effect was astonishingly 
good, and I believe that it sets a pace which 
will have‘to be followed in respect to simi- 
lar displays. Of course, under the tent, the 
roses had uniform light and kept reason- 
ably fresh, although as needed they were 
renewed. The throngs of people that 
crowded the tent showed the acceptance of 
the idea, and it was to me immensely inter- 
esting to see how many acute rose observers 
(and Texas has a lot of these in her popu- 
lation) were making comparisons and 
taking notes. 

Realizing that the method of display 
thus transferred from England to America 
needs refining, I have, none the less, the 
feeling that a splendid thing has thus been 
done, and that similar shows ought to be 
organized both for Spring and Fall. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 











TIME FOR LAST-MINUTE PLANTING 


Many trees, shrubs and bulbs may be put into 
the ground now with full assurance of success 


coming of November, to roll up the garden-hose and clean 
the tools for the Winter. It will tell him that activity 
need not cease until the ground is frozen. With few exceptions 
Fall-planted stock, even though it is set out late, will give a 
better account of itself next year than Spring-planted stock. 

Always will there be differences of opinion about cultural 
practices. There are those who still contend that Fall planting 
of roses is at best a gamble. Possibly setting the plants in the 
gardens of these persons at any time would be hazardous, be- 
cause without good drainage at the bottom of the rose-bed, 
as well as on the surface, roses cannot be expected to last. 
However, under most conditions, Fall-planted roses will be- 
come well rooted during late Autumn and early Winter, and 
will come into full bloom the following June. Where the 
Winters are more severe, hybrid tea and polyantha roses can 
be purchased in the Fall and buried in well-drained trenches, 
so that they may be set out conveniently next Spring. The 
hardy climbers, hybrid perpetuals, rugosa hybrids and species, 
are all perfectly hardy. 

Deep soil preparation is best for roses, and, wherever it is 
possible, a liberal amount of bone-meal or old manure should 
be worked into the lower depths of the soil. Rose-roots are 
tender, and should always be kept moist during the trans- 
planting process. Plant the bushes firmly, and water them 
heavily before the holes are entirely filled in. Soil hilled over 
the plants at planting time will protect them’from drying. 

Lilacs start into growth so soon in the Spring that it is 
wise to plant them in the Fall. Regardless of whether they 
are grafted or own-root plants, it is advisable to set them 
three or four inches deeper than they stood in the nursery. 
The plants need an abundance of water at transplanting time. 
The first watering is rarely ever sufficient; water the plants 


"| cons is an article for the gardener who is inclined, with the 


several times until the ground freezes. Use old manure around 
the plants and in the holes in which they are set, to give them 
a good start. The plants may be pruned back somewhat when 
they are set out, to produce a bushier growth. Specimen plants 
may be set as much as eight or ten feet apart, but for making 
a hedge of lilacs, plant them three to five feet apart. 

The transplanting season for shrubs naturally can continue 
until very late. All amateurs should be urged to give their 
plants ‘the best chance possible. Instead of cutting away a 
small spot in the lawn for each plant in making a border, 
prepare a bed and enrich the soil. Thin out the stems, and cut 
back the remaining ones to balance the tops with the reduced 
root system. 

There is practically no limitation as to the kinds of shrubs 
that may be set out in the Fall. However, to be on the safe 
side, it is better to delay the planting of flowering dogwoods, 
magnolias, tamarix, buddleias and hibiscus until Spring. All 
material set out in the Fall will be benefited by a mulch of 
salt hay, straw, or other material. 

Local conditions will affect the late transplanting of ever- 
greens. Dry weather has been prevalent in some sections for 
many weeks, so that it is practically impossible to dig a good 
ball of soil around the roots, which is necessary to safely move 
most evergreens, except small specimens up to 15 inches tall. 
Unless the ground can be thoroughly soaked to a depth of one 
and one-half to two feet before digging, it will be unwise to 
move evergreens at a late date. Under favorable conditions 
they can be transplanted, however. All kinds will need con- 
stant watering after they have been set out, until the ground 
freezes. Mulch them thoroughly when the ground has become 
crusted over. Tender types of evergreens, such as English yews 
and the so-called retinosporas, may need additional protection 
from the strong Winter winds and early Spring sun, which 
can be provided with burlap stretched around wooden frames 
to cover the plants. 

Late Fall planting can be extended to include most trees, 





Edith Cavell remains one of the best white lilacs. Like all the others, it can be planted :o better 
advantage at this season than in the Spring. 
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except those that have thin, sensitive bark such as birches, 
beeches, dogwoods and lindens. Most tall trees need to be 
staked to keep them from loosening in the soil during the 
Winter. The tops may be shaped to eliminate some of the 
twigs, and yet preserve the main branches which will form the 
framework of the tree. Fruit trees also can be planted late, 
except the stone-fruit varieties. 

Amateur gardeners have little choice in the matter of plant- 
ing certain lilies, the bulbs of which are imported for the most 
part from Japan. They have to be planted late, and although 
the ground may have started to freeze, the bulbs should be 
set out in the Fall. Spring-planted lilies are not nearly as 
successful. Lilies that are likely to be delivered late include 
the species Lilium auratum, L. speciosum, L. henryt, L. tigrt- 
num, L. hansoni, L. elegans, L. batemannie, L. krameri and 
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Tulips may still be planted. The use of ground covers under 
the flowers is growing in favor. 


L. rubellum. When planting lilies, the suggestions contained 
in the planting table of the October 15 issue should be fol- 
lowed. 

Tree peonies, although not the herbaceous kinds, can be 
planted up to the first of December. The place chosen for the 
plants should be selected with much care, because later trans- 
planting will not be desirable. Clumps have been known to 
stay as long as 50 years in one spot, increasing in size and 
number of flowers every year. Put the plants where they will 
not get sharp winds, and where the drainage is good. Pre- 
pare a hole two feet wide and two feet deep, in the bottom 
of which may be placed a solid layer of old cow-manure, or 
three pounds of some fertilizer such as bone-meal. Fill in with 
soil, so that the plants will be about an inch deeper when 
set than they were in the nursery. Plant the peonies firmly, 
and mound the soil slightly around the woody stems, so that 
the water will drain away during the Winter. A four-inch 
mulch of light material is all the protection that the plants 
will need the first year. The tree-peony, like the lilac, is a 
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lime-lover, and should have an annual application every 
Spring. 

Amateurs who have neglected to plant tulips and hya- 
cinths, now have a last chance to get their bulbs. It is true 
that the supply has been depleted, and that many varieties 
are short, but there are still good bulbs available, and they 
will be perfectly satisfactory even though planted at this late 
date. A fact unknown to many gardeners is that tulips will 
be more permanent, flowering year after year, if they are 
planted deeply instead of at the customary depth of four or 
five inches. They will last better if planted down eight inches. 
The small-flowered rock garden daffodils and species tulips 
should also go into the ground rather deeply, as much as six 
or even eight inches. 

There are many plants with fleshy roots which may be 
planted late, as, for instance, Mertensia virginica, the Virginia 
bluebell. Many gardeners have found this plant very useful 
in the Spring garden, because its delicate blue color combines 
well with tulips, in tones of pink and rose, or with daffodils. 
Hemerocallis, or daylilies, may still be set out, as well as 
bleeding heart and other species of dicentra. Add to the list 
hepaticas, trilliums, cypripediums, erythronium, and Anchusa 
myosotidiflora. Even Veronica longifolia subsessilis will en- 
dure late planting, thus making a long list of material which 
can still be set out before the season closes with every assurance 
of success. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR FOR RUSTS 


HE ordinary remedies for rust, dusting sulphur and bor- 

deaux, do not always give results. During the year 1934, a 
crab apple tree on an estate near Boston literally wallowed in 
rust, and snapdragons and hollyhocks were also badly in- 
fected. In 1935, the crab was sprayed with colloidal sulphur 
up to July 15, and was practically free from rust. In 1934, 
the tree was almost defoliated in the late Summer, and grew 
but little. In the following year, 1935, it retained its foliage, 
and grew well. 

On the same estate, snapdragons were planted on the same 
ground as in 1934, and the same variety was used. Colloidal 
sulphur was used on these from the beginning, and the soil 
was also sprayed. Not a vestige of the rust appeared. The same 
treatment was given the hollyhocks, some of which were the 
seedlings of the old infected plants, and retained on the same 
grounds. Spraying was kept up at regular intervals, and the 
hollyhocks were completely free from rust. It is apparent that 
colloidal sulphur contains properties not found in dusting 
sulphur and bordeaux, and can be used with great effective- 
ness in cases of rust on the above groups. 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


A CHEAP RABBIT «REPELLENT 


HEN looking about for something new to keep rabbits 

from injuring or destroying fruit trees, the following 
suggestion may be considered. The formula comes from 
Michigan: 

Fruit trees of most kinds are subject to girdling by rabbits 
during the Winter months. Although this can be prevented by 
surrounding the trunks with screen wire or wood veneer pro- 
tectors, or even by wrapping the trunks with several thick- 
nesses of heavy paper, considerable labor is involved, and there 
is much injury reported every Spring because suitable protect- 
ive measures were not taken. Many repellent washes and 
paints have been tried, most of which have proved unsatis- 
factory. A mixture, developed at the Michigan Experiment 
Station, consisting of five parts of resin and one part linseed 
oil, melted together and then applied with a brush, has proved 
very satisfactory. It is a very inexpensive, easily prepared mix- 
ture, keeps the rabbits away, and apparently is not harmful 
to the trees. 

















MUST A MAN BE RICH TO GROW ORCHIDS? 


The answer is that orchids of many kinds 
may be grown even in window gardens 


T is a popular belief that orchids are only for the wealthy 
—that special houses, built and operated with the greatest 
care, are necessary in order to successfully grow these won- 

derfully beautiful flowers. This is a mistake. It is necessary 
neither that a man be rich, nor that he have an orchid-house 
in order to be a successful grower of orchids. There are many 
varieties that are by no means expensive, and that are so easy 
of culture that any ordinary grower of plants can succeed with 
them. 

Among the kinds which should present no difficulty to 
interested amateurs are cypripediums, miltonias, dendrobiums, 
cymbidiums, oncidiums, epidendrums, certain vandas and some 
cattleyas. Some are terrestrial and some are epiphytal, but all 
thrive when potted with good drainage in osmunda fibre or 
fern root. 

The one important thing to be remembered is that orchids 
will not stand so much sunlight as the common run of 
plants, and so require considerable shading in bright Summer 
weather. Fall light is desirable in the Winter season. 

Epiphytal orchids are found growing on rocks and trees, 
in their native countries. Their roots cling tenaciously to the 
branches, but they derive their nourishment from the atmos- 
phere, and from the decaying vegetation which comes in 
contact with the plants. 

It is important to see that all pots are perfectly clean, and to 
remember that a greater amount of drainage is necessary than 
is used for ordinary plants, as orchids require more frequent 
watering. If the drainage is imperfect, the water will not be 
carried off quickly, and the material about the plants will 
become sour. Then the plants will have a sickly appearance. 

Orchid plants should be repotted just as they begin to form 
new growths, using a compost consisting of chopped osmunda 
fibre or fern root. It is advisable to first fill the flowerpots 
one-third full with pieces of broken pots, and to place a 
layer of fibre or fern root over this. Then, after placing the 
plant so as to have the rhizome, or large root, a little above 
the rim of the pot or basket, one should pack the compost 
firmly around the roots. When potting terrestrial orchids, 
such as cypripediums or cymbid- 
iums, there should be slightly less 
drainage material in the pots. 

During their growing season, 
all orchids should have an abun- 
dance of water. The grower 
should syringe them lightly on 
bright days, when plenty of air 
is admitted. The growing season 
is from the time the plants show 
signs of new growth until they 
finish that growth. During the 
resting season of epiphytal va- 
rieties, after the plants have ma- 
tured their growth, watering 
should be gradually diminished 
to a light syringe sprinkling in 
bright weather—just enough to 
keep the bulbs from shriveling. 
Many of the terrestrial varieties 
should not be rested as much, 
a few never. 

It should be kept in mind that 
fresh air is very beneficial to the 
welfare of orchids, and that stag- 
nant or impure air is injurious to 
the plants. Insects will appear on 





Cypripediums are among the best orchids for window gardens 


orchids, as they do on all other plants; but they are easily 
destroyed by sponging the plants with neutral soap and 
water, or an improved insecticide. 

When making a small collection, cattleyas should vie with 
cypripediums for first place. Cattleyas have surprising beauty. 
The flowers of nearly all the species are not only of large 
size, but are also adorned with a wonderful variety of the most 
pleasing tints. Especially striking is the extreme richness of 
color on the lip of the flower, and the beauty of the markings 
of the throat. Lady Triana’s orchid is one of the largest 
flowering kinds. Its flowers have a delightful odor in some 
varieties, and are six or eight inches across, and in color range 
from pure white to delicate rose, with the central petal bright- 
ened with yellow and crimson. The flowers begin to appear 
in January, continuing through February and March, and 
last a long time in good condition if not damaged by water. 
This orchid is a native of New Grenada, where there are 
several varieties of the species. Other than Cattleya triane, 
the amateur might well consider C. gaskelliana, C. percival- 
tana, C. labiata and C. bowringiana. 

The cypripedium, or lady’s slipper type of orchid is prob- 
ably the easiest plant for the amateur to grow, although the 
miltonia is a close runner-up. Members of the genus cypripe- 
dium are noted for their wonderful lasting qualities, both on 
the plant and as out flowers. These subtly shaded and yet 
bold flowers are only surpassed for keeping qualities by the 
cymbidium, which has been known to last some 60-odd 
days as a cut-flower. 

The cypripediums are terrestrial orchids, and there are 
many kinds of them. They do best when grown in pots, and 
should never be rested. Their flowers are very showy, owing 
to their peculiar shape, being like a lady's slipper. The foliage 
in many of the kinds is strikingly beautiful, and will compare 
favorably with any other foliage plants we cultivate. 

The most common, and one of the oldest and freest grow- 
ing, is Cypripedium insigne. Any one who contemplates 
making even the very smallest collection should certainly 
include this kind. C. harristanum is a hybrid, and is very 
satisfactory; it produces flowers abundantly, is easy to grow, 
and has handsome foliage. For a small collection, other kinds 
that will give satisfaction are C. maudie, C. insigne sandere, 
St. Albans and Van Dyke. 

The amateur who visits the 
flower shows knows well that or- 
chids are available in all colors 
save black. Yellows, as evidenced 
in the oncidium group, are as 
charming and bright as can be; 
reds and oranges, in the epiden- 
drum group, are most attractive 
when arranged beside the profuse 
sprays of oncidiums, the flower- 
size of which compares favorably 
with the epidendrums; greens 
may be found in the cypripe- 
dium, brassia, epidendrum and 
cymbidium groups; blues are re- 
stricted more or less to Vanda 
cerulea plants; lavender, rose, 
pinkish lavender, magenta and 
allied colors, are found in greater 
or less degrees in nearly all genera 
desired by the amateur; and, of 
course, one has only to look in 
the bridal bouquet at our fash- 
ionable Fall weddings, to see the 
numerous types of white orchids, 
in clusters or sprays. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


HE Fall meeting of the executive board of the National 

Council of State Garden Clubs was held in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Central Atlantic Region, at Princeton, 
N. J., October 15-16-17. Twenty-two states were repre- 
sented: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

The national president, Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, of Dallas, 
Texas, presided, and gave as the keynote of the next two 
years, more and better horticulture and conservation. The 
regional meeting, on the first day, was presided over by the 
regional vice-president, Mrs. Frank B. Stearns, of Cleveland. 

It was reported that a new garden center has been established 
in Buffalo, N. Y., in a building provided by the city, where 
classes in botany, bird study and nature trails are held. Penn- 
sylvania reported more than 150 new junior garden clubs in 
public and private schools, and active work is being carried on 
to remove billboards, various clubs working to keep a ten- 
mile stretch of road free from them. A new wildflower pre- 
serve has been established in the western part of this state. 

West Virginia reported a two-day school of judging, a 
weekly radio broadcast and 34 miles of roadside planting. 
Ohio has monthly garden pilgrimages with picnic lunch, 
also a radio program. It has started a garden club in an orphan 
asylum; birds and flowers were studied during the Winter 
and a flower show held in the Summer. Over 27,000 people 
have visited the Cleveland garden center during the past year, 
and the federation was much gratified to have a letter of in- 
quiry about it from England. 

Michigan reported a school of conservation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a countrywide interest in their fire 
prevention project. Kentucky is working to save the last stand 
of primeval forest in the state, and to purchase quarries at 
Frankfort which are destroying much natural beauty. At the 
close of this session, Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, of Nyack, N. Y., 
a past president, showed the new national council cook book, 
which contains ten recipes from each member state, and the 
entire first edition was quickly sold. A new edition will be 
printed at once and may be obtained from Mrs. Swift. 

Next morning, the committee chairmen met, with the Bul- 
letin editor, Mrs. John S. Anderegg, presiding, and plans for 
the Bulletin were discussed. Each state is urged to print infor- 
mation about the Bulletin in its yearbooks. In the afternoon, 
“Skylands,”’ the beautiful estate of Mr. Clarence Lewis, in 
the Ramapo Hills, was visited, and in the evening the first 
session of the executive board was held. 

Mrs. Frederick Fisher of Hackensack, N. J., the originator 
of the garden center movement, presented very handsome 
bronze medals to the garden center of Hackensack, the first 
to be established, and to Mrs. W. A. Dunkley of Memphis, 
Tenn., who established the first junior garden center. 

The meeting was resumed the following morning, and the 
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Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs was welcomed back into 
membership. Following this, the national chairmen presented 
working plans for the coming year. Mrs. Jerome Coombs, of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., chairman of horticulture, reported final plans 
for the new National Council pamphlet on judging, to be 
issued at once. 

Trial gardens were suggested, accurate weekly records be- 
ing kept of varieties, soils and exposures. Mrs. E. W. Frost of 
Arkansas, chairman of Billboards, proposed a survey of gas 
stations, to be scored on four points. Roadside control legis- 
lation is desired and state chairmen are requested to collect 
material on this subject. A packet of state information is to 
be made up for club use. The chairman of Junior Gardens, 
Miss Jessie Yancy of Kentucky, advised working with the 
schools, through the Parent ‘Teacher associations, and 4H 
clubs. A penny tree fund was suggested, each pupil to give 
one penny per year, the first tree to be planted in the school 
yard. Mrs. Malcolm Edgerton of Connecticut, Chairman of 
lectures and lantern slides, announced two new lectures, one 
on New England gardens with slides from each state, the other 
on ‘‘Design in the Small Garden.”’ 

In the afternoon, Mrs. W. L. Lawton of the National 
Roadside Council spoke to the members, showing very inter- 
esting slides, and in the evening, after the dinner, Mr. Richard- 
son Wright, of New York, spoke in his usual witty vein. 


NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING 


HE annual meeting of The Federated Garden Clubs of 

New Jersey was held at Princeton on October 18, with 
many members of the National Council of State Garden Clubs 
attending. The president, Mrs. Charles W. Holton, presided. 
The name of the organization was changed to The Garden 
Club of New Jersey. A medal was presented to Mrs. Holton 
for her outstanding work as president, and as bird chairman. 

This federation provides a radio garden program over 
WOR on the first and third Monday of each month at 3:30 
p.m. Nature work is carried on in the schools, trays, charts 
terrariums and seed flats being used, and an educational ex- 
hibit in the New York Spring flower show is to be planned by 
the art class and financed by the arithmetic class. 

Three new clubs have been added this year, bringing the 
membership to 76 clubs and 4,300 members. The new officers 
elected were: President, Mrs. F. W. Goddard, Plainfield; 
vice-president, Mrs. Russell E. Watson, New Brunswick; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Ida K. Jacobs, Maplewood. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Garrett Smith of Plainfield, gave an 
interesting address on ‘‘We Gardeners.’’ Following this, Prince- 
ton gardens were visited, still lovely with Fall flowers. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


NEW BOOK ABOUT FERNS 


‘American Ferns,”” by Edith A. Roberts and Julia R. Lawrence. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 
1D gon ferns have continued to grow in favor, as their 

value in home gardens and for landscape purposes has 
been realized to an increasingly large degree. Yet, to the 
average amateur, most ferns look very much alike. This new 
book undertakes to present the difference between the different 
kinds so clearly, that the novice will have no difficulty in 
grasping it. Ihe book goes farther, by giving careful direc- 
tions for the raising of young plants, and the care of estab- 
lished ones. 

A unique feature of the book is the key for the identification 
of ferns throughout the year, together with tables showing the 
time for collecting the spores and the number of weeks re- 
quired for their development. The book contains an unusu- 
ally large number of very interesting and useful illustrations. 
It is an important addition to fern literature, as it should be, 
inasmuch as both authors are members of the botany depart- 
ment of Vassar College. 
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ho pnaiee persons have complained that Chrysanthemum core- 
anum does not flower well with them. It is possible that 
the plants growing in gardens have soil which is too good. I 
say this after seeing a marvelous display of blooms at Bristol 
Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., on October 19. Alex Cumming, 
Jr., who has been breeding chrysanthemums for many years, 
has tried the plan of putting the Korean chrysanthemum and 
several of its hybrids on a steep embankment where the soil is 
very dry at times. In this location, in the second year from 
divisions, they have made a solid mass of flowers that catches 
the eye hundreds of yards away. Sing!e plants bear huge arm- 
fuls of blooms. It is hard to conceive of a plant ever producing 
more flowers. 

Next to the Korean species I saw the variety Innocence, 
which recently won a first-class certificate at the early Autumn 
exhibition in Boston. This variety was flowering equally as 
well as the true Korean chrysanthemum, but was only half its 
height. A point in favor of Innocence, however, is that it will 
flower just as well under average garden conditions. The white 
blooms, which change to soft pink, are practically the same 
as those of the Korean species. 

Numerous hardy chrysanthemums seem to be adapted to 
embankment planting, as, for instance, Hebe, a Korean hy- 
brid, which was in fact much better in the sloping location 
than in the nursery beds. It seems that this variety is rather 
variable in its behavior, but when it flowers well the luminous 
pink blossoms are indeed distinctive. Grenadter was another 
variety employed on the embankment. It has large, bright, 
single, crimson-red blooms, with a golden tint on the petal 
reverses. Louise Schling was very good, the color being bronzy 
red. Aside from the fine display of color that these varieties 
give in the Autumn, they make a mat of green foliage during 
the early part of the year. 

It was my good fortune to get a glimpse of other varieties 
that are being bred in Bristol. Whereas most of the Koreans 
up to the present time have all been single, there are now 
double-flowered varieties ready for release. New types may be 
expected in the future, because the pyrethrum and the shasta 
daisy have been interbred with the Korean hybrids to give 
plants with new habits and colors. Low, small-flowered types 
are also being developed for the rock garden. 


NOVEL form of chrysanthemum, which made its ap- 

pearance a year or so ago, is called the spoon type. The 
flowers are single, and each petal, toward the end, is flattened 
out to make it spoon-shaped. Unfortunately, these chrysan- 
themums are not reliably hardy in northern gardens, although 
they can be grown outdoors in the south. In the north they 
can be flowered with slight protection under glass, and are 
very pretty indeed. In very favorable seasons they may bloom 
outside, but the chances are that frosts will catch the buds 
before they unfold. 


R. H. W. COPELAND (Horticulture, September 1) 
does well to sound the praises of Jris gracilipes, which 

only a few years ago was by no means common; at least I 
was led to think so when several garden club ladies visited 
my garden and gasped in amazement when they saw a dozen 
or more clumps of this iris 12 inches or so across at the edge 
of a rock-faced depression used for primulas. I was excitedly 
informed that they had a year or two before paid $1.50 for 
quite small divisions. My plants are growing right at the 
edge of the aforesaid depression so that their roots are doubt- 
less between the stones that hold up the soil, and the adjacent 
lawn. They are fully exposed to the southwest but are shaded 
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at odd times by tall oaks, although in late afternoon, they get 
the full benefit of the sun. These clumps, undisturbed for 
some four years, are now 18 to 20 inches across, and at all 
times are as green as grass. There is no more natural moisture 
in this part of the garden than in any other part and, but for 
the fact that the depression was dug out about six inches be- 
low the level of the lawn, and the soil used for making the 
adjoining mounds, the primroses would not survive one week. 

In this depression, also, Japanese and Siberian irises as 
well as Lobelia cardinalis and Adiantum pedatum thrive 
amazingly. The primroses used in this depression are Primula 
japonica, P. denticulata and P. pulverulenta. So well do they 
thrive at below grade, I intend to enlarge these sunken areas, 
which seemingly hold more moisture than the surrounding 
level ground. 


D*® LOUIS H. FRECHTLING recently mentioned that 
he has been testing methods for the prevention of moss 
on seed pans. The formation of moss or the slimy green alge 
is seemingly a matter of soil and light. My own soil, even 
in the open, and this includes paths made of ashes as well 
as the ashes on the greenhouse bench, quickly develops green 
alge if conditions atmospherically are moist. It is not a matter 
that sterilization will control, because ashes and sand quickly 
are filmed over and flower pots whether full of soil or empty 
are never free from it if moisture is around; most of my pots 
of growing things, Winter and Summer, are literally plastered 
with this objectionable alge, which likewise coats the soil 
surface. But seed pots kept in darkness never are affected even 
after two or three years. This alge I understand is a natural 
condition; it comes not from the watering but from the air 
or soil. 

I am not at all sure that this algz is harmful, even to seed- 





The so-called spoon chrysanthemums offer an interesting variation 
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lings. Scientists tell us that it is caused by bacteria, and that 
they collect and store in the soil large quantities of nitrogen 
that plants can use; indeed, this alge does more to enrich 
the soil than anything else. So far as I can observe, even the 
tiniest of seedlings do not object to it though I do, especially 
on the outsides of the pots. Moss is another matter and this, 
in one or more forms, undoubtedly comes from the soil. 
With me there are two forms, one that starts like the prothallia 
of ferns, jelly-like blobs that rapidly spread if not picked off, 
the other a bright green sheet moss which cannot be removed 
without taking a wad of seedlings with it. 


VEN this moss seems to be on friendly terms with many 
seedlings. I have a small pan of seedling Saxifraga aizoon 
which is solidly covered. Its removal without taking out the 
seedlings is impossible. Also, I have a ten-inch pan which I 





The sorrel tree, or sourwood, ts particularly useful because of its 
highly-colored foliage in the Autumn 


filled with small Erythrea diffusa last Spring. Very slow in 
growth at the start, the little plants became hemmed in with 
solid moss in spite of several attempts to break it up. As it 
apparently caused the plants no trouble I ceased worrying 
and now the pan is densely covered with the erythrzas, 
with growths hanging over the side several inches, yet the 
moss is still in possession. The plants have not flowered but 
are quite healthy and will not now develop their quaint little 
pink gentian-like flowers until next Summer. Not germinating 
until early Spring, after several months, this little creeper, 
like many other perennials, refused to bloom before its second 
season. Its hardiness has yet to be tested. 


T has struck me as peculiar that while Cheiranthus allioni 
or Siberian wallflower, so-called, is quite commonly 
grown in spite of its biennial character and aptitude to 
winterkill even before it flowers if not protected, no one seems 
to be aware of the existence of a hybrid known as C. alpinus 
x alliom. | have grown this hybrid for several years and 
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while it varies in color and habit, it is extremely useful, more 
sO since cuttings root quite readily. C. allionit according to 
“Hortus” is akin to or simply Erysimum asperum, a native, 
but its recorded origin is E. ochroleucum and E. perofski- 
anum. 

The former is a recognized perennial of Europe, while 
E. perofskianum is a biennial from Caucasus. Cheiranthus 
alliont gets its color and doubtless its name, Siberian wall- 
flower, from the latter parent. Since Erysimum asperum and 
many other forms of erysimum are grown in Europe it seems 
scarcely likely that Chetranthus allioni has all these years been 
incorrectly recognized as a garden hybrid. 


T the recent exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Boston, the Bristol Nurseries used several 
specimens of the sorrel tree, Oxydendrum arboreum, as a part 
of the background for their exhibit of Korean chrysanthemums. 
I am sure that not more than ten out of 100 persons visiting 
the show were able to name this lovely little tree, covered as 
it was with flaming foliage. 

The sorrel tree, often called the sourwood, ought to be 
better known. It has few rivals in the matter of Autumn 
color, and also has the advantage of flowering in mid-Sum- 
mer, producing urn-shaped, white flowers, with a greenish 
tinge, in somewhat one-sided racemes. In the Winter, too, it 
carries greyish-brown fruits, which are interesting if not 
handsome. 

The sorrel tree is a native American, and is found wild, 
although in no great numbers, from Pennsylvania, South to 
Florida, and West to Indiana. It is not often seen in the 
western states for the reason that it requires an acid soil. 
That, indeed, is a fact which must be kept in mind wherever 
it is to be grown. Lime should not be used with it, but it 
likes plenty of peat moss dug into the soil. In limestone re- 
gions it is necessary, of course, to apply aluminum sulphate 
or some other material, to bring about an acid reaction in the 
soil at the spot where it is to go. 

It will flourish under the conditions required by rhododen- 
drons and mountain laurel, which means, of course, it will 
be perfectly at home in most parts of New England and in the 
other Atlantic states. It may well be used as a lawn specimen, 
seldom growing more than 20 or 25 feet high. It is particu- 
larly useful in conspicuous situations, because of the fact 
that it gets its foliage very early in the Spring, as well as 
holding its leaves with their gay coloring until very late in 
the Autumn. 


DUTCH AND SPANISH IRISES 


OVEMBER is an excellent month for planting the Dutch 
and Spanish irises. Growers have found that bulbs planted 
early this month give better results than those put into the 
ground early in the season. These irises are extremely lovely 
and follow the bearded and Siberian irises in their blooming 
season. It was former’y thought that they were not hardy 
enough for the North, but experiences show that they thrive 
well even in New England when given a heavy mulch. 

It is very important that the soil where they are to go should 
be well drained and that planting should be fairly deep—at 
least four inches and preferably five or even six inches if the 
soil is light. Any material like salt marsh hay, straw, peat moss 
or buckwheat hulls may be used for covering them, but the 
mulch should be several inches deep and put on as soon as the 
ground freezes. Some of the good kinds are Wedgewood, light 
blue; Imperator, dark blue; King of the Yellows, golden yel- 
low; White Excelsior, rich, snow whit?; Yellow Queen, soft, 
clear yellow. 

The bulbs of English irises may also be planted now. They 
have been difficult to obtain in the past, but many dealers have 
them this year. They are very lovely and very useful for cutting. 

















SHRUBS TO GROW FOR FRAGRANCE 


It is possible to keep the garden filled with 
sweet odors by using shrubby plants alone 


perfect flower. Yet the average garden-maker seldom 

thinks of fragrance when selecting flowering shrubs, 
although he would not make this mistake if he had caught 
the scent of Viburnum carlesi or that of Lonicera syringantha 
wafted by the warm breezes of Spring. These two are among 
the sweetest of the shrubs which may be planted in gardens, 
but there are enough others to continue the season through. 
Daphne mezereum is not as sweet-scented as its cousin, 
D. cneorum, and, because it is taller, is less well adapted 
for rock garden purposes. It comes very early, however, and 
its perfume is delightful. D. cneorum itself is a gem, dwarf, 
with a long season and very fragrant. Some strains, however, 
bloom more persistently than others. 

Viburnum carlesi, already mentioned, was introduced from 
Korea, and differs from most viburnums in habit and general 
appearance. It grows about four feet high. It is perfectly 
hardy, and its white flowers, sometimes pinkish,. come in 
April and May. Its perfume, extraordinarily pronounced, 
suggests the Mayflower of New England and fills the air, 
especially after nightfall. Another viburnum worth mention- 
ing is V. fragrans, a Chinese plant with white or pinkish 
flowers, the perfume of which, although delicate, is pleasing. 

Many of the honeysuckles have some fragrance, even the 
old-fashioned Tartarian honeysuckle. None, however, except 
Lonicera syringantha mentioned above, sends out a perfume 
which can be detected far away. This is a shrub which grows 
six or eight feet high, and produces its flowers, which are 
pinkish or lilac, in May and June. Presumably this honey- 
suckle received its name because its perfume suggests that of 
the mock-orange, the plant which amateurs commonly call 
syringa. Although it has no great value in other ways, and 
is somewhat sprawling in habit, this honeysuckle will be 
welcome to those garden-makers who like perfumed plants. 

Azaleas vary greatly in the mat- 
ter of fragrance. Some are heavily 
scented, while others are devoid of 
fragrance. Several native kinds are 
particularly sweet, as garden-mak- 
ers who have grown Azalea rosea 
and A. arborescens well know. 
The former is often classed as a 
variety of A. nudiflora, the well- 
known Pinxter-flower, and comes 
early, often blooming in April. A. 
arborescens is later, flowering in 
June or July, with white or pink- 
ish blooms which are very attract- 
ive. Still later comes A. viscosa, the 
so-called swamp honeysuckle, with 
white or pink flowers which are 
extremely sweet-scented, especially 
when growing in their native 
swamps from Maine to South 
Carolina. 

Some of the other azaleas have 
an odor which is far from fragrant. 
Such a statement is particularly 
true of A. japonica, introduced by 
the late Professor Charles S. Sar- 
gent of the Arnold Arboretum, 
and growing freely in that institu- 
tion. This is a lovely plant, with 
orange-red or scarlet flowers, bell- 
shaped, and produced very freely 
over a long season in Spring. Its 


( pecte form, fragrance — these three make up the 


odor, however, is oppressive, particularly on damp days, 
and is highly suggestive of the scent commonly associated 
with skunks. The flowers of this species are not recommended 
for indoor use, but their odor should not bar the plant 
from use in the garden, where it is rivaled in brilliancy only 
by the native A. calendulacea. There are other azaleas, some 
of which are sweetly perfumed, and others having a disagree- 
able odor; but they are not in the trade, and consequently 
are not available for amateurs. 

Naturally, one looks to the lilac for perfume, and few 
shrubs are more highly scented than the old-fashioned purple 
and white kinds. The newer hybrids, particularly the French 
varieties, are less sweetly scented. There is one Chinese kind 
called Syringa pubescens, which is extremely fragrant, but 
unfortunately it has not been widely disseminated as yet, 
although it may be seen at the Arnold Arboretum. Then there 
is, af course, the well-known lilac from China called S. vil- 
losa, which flowers after all the others have passed, and which 
has an odor that is distinctly repellent, although not suffi- 
ciently strong to militate against its use in the garden, where 
it may be classed as a very useful shrub. 

The different forms of philadelphus follow closely on the 
heels of the lilacs. Most of the newer kinds like Philadelphus 
splendens and P. virginalis, with very large, pure white flowers, 
have some fragrance, but very little compared with that of the 
old-fashioned mock-orange, which is still worth growing for 
its perfume alone. P. coronarius, as well as P. lemoinei and its 
hybrids, is extremely sweet-scented. These are excellent plants, 
too, although their general appearance when out of bloom 
does not entitle them to the front rank. 

It would be impossible to pass over the list of sweet-scented 
shrubs without mentioning the old-fashioned flowering cur- 
rant, Ribes odoratum, although it is seldom seen in gardens 
now. The perfume of this shrub is pungent and lasting. Per- 
haps the shrub is going out of favor because it is not especially 
pretty, but it is not to be overlooked by garden-makers who 
like sweet odors. 





Certa:n of the azaleas are very fragrant and cover a long season 
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This applies also to the strawberry shrub, Calycanthus 
floridus, which has but little beauty, although much fragrance. 
It is sometimes called the sweet-scented shrub, and sometimes 
simply sweet shrub. Its flowers are large, but are rather incon- 
spicuous because of their brownish color, and the plant does 
not grow tall. It is hardy, but needs rather rich and well- 
drained soil to flourish. There are other kinds which look very 
much like C. floridus, but which lack its perfume, and for that 
reason they often disappoint garden-makers who plant them. 

Perhaps Magnolia stellata ought to have been mentioned 
earlier, for it is one of the first to flower. Its perfume is intense, 
and can be smelled for a long distance when conditions are 
favorable. Magnolias, however, are not shrubs to be planted 
at this time of the year. They have fleshy roots, and should 





The old-fashioned strawberry shrub is worth growing if only 
for its fragrance 


go into the ground in the Spring, preferably rather late, even 
when in bloom. All the other shrubs mentioned in this article 
may be planted at this season, that is, up to the time the 
ground freezes. 

One shrub highly perfumed has only recently gone out of 
flower; that is clethra, or sweet pepperbush, a native shrub 
commonly found in the borders of woodlands or in swampy 
places, and producing loose spikes of flowers which appeal 
strongly to the bees, and from which excellent honey is made. 
Clethra is easily grown in the garden, if given plenty of water 
and a spot which is not too open to the sunlight. Unfortu- 
nately, it is preyed upon by the red spider, which often ruins 
the appearance of the foliage late in the season. Constant 
spraying with a nicotine preparation is necessary to keep thé 
plants clean. 

Of course, a number of roses may be classed among sweet- 
scented shrubs, particularly Rosa virginiana, which is very 
sweet. R. ece, from China, is a tall-growing plant, which is 
prized for the fragrance of its foliage. Unfortunately, this 
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plant is often mixed in nurseries with other varieties having 
less fragrance. The fragrant foliage of the sweetbriar rose is 
well known, of course. Boxwood has a distinct odor which is 
very pleasant to some persons, and which others find repellent. 


BETWEEN FROSTS AT “BREEZE HILL” 


ETTING home from a week in Texas, I found that Jack 
Frost had touched ‘‘Breeze Hill,’’ but not with complete 
efficiency. Our earliest previous killing frost, on October 7, 
was not matched this year, although the icy fingers of the 
frost king did take away all the nasturtiums, a few of the 
marigolds, and some other annuals. 

Several light frosts followed, and it is the in-between period 
before that final killing frost, which now gives high enjoy- 
ment. 

It seems worth while to mention the items that thus endure 
early frosts and give continued satisfaction. Among roses 
there are many of the hybrid teas that keep on and on in high 
beauty. One that will be in the catalogs next year, possibly, 
is McGredy’s Triumph, and it is just that in size, color, form 
and vigor of plant. 

But I think particularly of the permanent type of roses, 
which, to my mind, ought to be established in nooks in the 
shrubbery, rather than in the rose-garden. We have much 
satisfaction in the continuous show of flowers on Joyous 
Cavalier, National Flower Guild and Sunny South, while 
the taller rugosa hybrid, Sarah Van Fleet, never does fail to 
give us service. 

Of perennials, there is still a grand show of Japanese 
anemones. That unappreciated sunflower, Helianthus angusti- 
folitus, which had flowers of unimagined daintiness, is now 
at its finest. The fruit of Cotoneaster horizontalis, on a plant 
sprawling over the rock garden, is fully colored, and so are 
the holly berries. The hardy aster, Mauve Cushion, is won- 
derfully fine. Chrysanthemum coreanum and the beautiful 
hybrids. with it, made by Alexander Cumming, Jr. and R. 
Marion Hatton, are just ahead of the regular early chrysan- 
themum show, and are delightful in the daintiness of color 
with which they carry the coreanum form. 

Easing over into annuals and tender perennials, | find the 
lantanas yet most decorative, and that wonderful pink verbena, 
Beauty of Oxford, still does business. We have had vast satis- 
faction out of Schling’s Glory of Riviera carnations in a half- 
dozen sorts, which, coming true to name, give us fragrant 
florist carnations all Summer, and along right through the 
early Fall. 

The all-America trials for the American Seed Trade Associ- 
ation are yet with us. I understand a certain dark red-purple 
petunia got a gold medal, and deserved it. I have not heard 
that an award was given to the Giant Sunshine garden asters, 
which in white, several shades of pink, and several shades of 
blue, are giving us nearly six-inch, long-lasting cut flowers for 
indoors, together with lovely display outdoors. The rust- 
resistant snapdragons have successfully resisted rust, and there 
is yet a noble show of them in too many colors. I am anxiously 
awaiting the opening of flowers on a much coddled and yet 
unresponsive marigold called Dixie Sunshine, which, judging 
by cut flowers sent here, ought to be a grand thing if it is 
sowed early enough to get through before frost. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


MOLES REPELLED BY DAFFODILS 


EAR SIR—Wherever moles are most destructive, I plant 
daffodil bulbs. If they are planted along with tulips, the 
moles do not come near them. They may even be planted in a 
seed-bed, between rows of choice perennials. Incidentally, 
daffodil bulbs are as poisonous to humans as to moles. 
—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 
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THE NATIVE BUTTERFLY-WEED 


O the list of native plants worthy of more extensive con- 

sideration, one may well add the butterfly-weed, Asclepias 
tuberosa. In it one finds a plant that combines clear, brilliant 
flowers, and handsome, dark green foliage, with practically 
no bad habits. 

The bright orange blossoms are particularly lovely in a 
hardy border, when grouped with Delphinium belladonna, 
D. bellamosum and D. chinense, or any other clear blue 
flowers. F 

The butterfly-weed dies down to the ground in the Fall. 
It is very hardy if established, requiring little or no Winter 
protection. Since the shoots do not appear until late in May, 
it is wise to mark the location of the plant. 

The best way to increase one’s stock is by sowing seed. The 
plant, like other milkweeds, produces many silk-tufted seeds. 
Yet it does not self-sow readily. For this reason, there is no 
danger apparently of the plant’s monopolizing the garden in 
a few years. 

The seeds, however, germinate quickly when planted in the 
Spring. As with most perennials, the seedlings usually do not 
bloom until the second year. Divisions can also be made in 
the Spring. The butterfly-weed, however, seems to resent dis- 
turbance. In fact, all it wants is to be let alone in a sunny, 
well-drained spot. Under this neglect it thrives and becomes 
strikingly more beautiful each year. 


—Amelia E. Landenberger. 
East Orange, N. J. 


A SUN-ROSE FOR ROCK GARDENS 


ELIANTHEMUM TUBERARIA is one of the hardy 
sun-roses suitable for the rock garden. The plant makes 
a decorative mat, sometimes two feet across and three to four 
inches high—a mat composed of neat little rosettes of nar- 
rowly oval leaves, half an inch wide and an inch and a half 
long. They are deep green above, and silvery green beneath, 
the under side clothed with long, silvery hairs, which make 
a fringe around the edges. 

From these rosettes rise the three-inch flower-stalks bearing 
sprays of clear yellow flowers, the individual blooms short- 
lived, as are most helianthemums. It is important that the 
stalks be cut off when they begin to seed, for otherwise they 
disfigure an evergreen mat of foliage which should be attract- 
ive the year round. 

H. tuberaria likes an open soil and a sunny location. It is 
very drought-resistant, enduring an almost moistureless Sum- 
mer. With us it has a four-month blooming season, and self- 
sows rather freely. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Cal. 


FLOWERING CRABAPPLES AND RUST 


HE flowering crabapple is being acclaimed as a substitute 

in the North for the much publicized flowering cherry. 
I am pleased to see this excellent small tree being recognized, 
but I feel that the public should know about the prevalence 
of cedar rust on certain varieties and the evident immunity 
of other varieties. We do not want the public to be disap- 
pointed in its choice. 

It is unfortunate that Betchel’s crab, an American variety, 
is among the most susceptible; otherwise it could be rated as 
indispensable. The hope of the flowering crabs lies in another 
direction—the Asiatic varieties. I have heard that all of the 
Asiatic varieties are immune, and in my limited observation 
of the common Malus floribunda and a few others, this state- 
ment has been substantiated. With the rapid spread of cedar 
rust, it is important to find crabapples which are not sus- 
ceptible. 

—H. O. Perkins. 
Storrs, Conn. 
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Buy Your Dutch Bulbs fy 
Direct fon Holland Growers \? 


Who have Devoted their Entire 
Lives to Bulb Growing _ 


a 





Dutch Bulbs 


Skill in bulb culture is a Van Bourgondien family tradition. 
We of this generation have devoted our entire lives % 


SI 






bulb culture. 


te you. 


All Bulbs offered here are TOP-SIZE (Exhibition Size), much larger than No. |; 


cannot buy bigger or better bulbs at any price. Y 


1; you 
ill never know what large and beautiful 


ou w 
blooms you ean produce until you have planted our TOP-SIZE DUTCH BULBS. 





Majestic Giant Darwins 


50 Bulbs, 10 Each of any 5 Var....... $2.25 
100 Bulbs, 10 Each of 10 Var......... 4.00 
The royalty of Tulipdom, outstanding in 
size, tall and stately. Afterglow, Cpe 
orange ; igon, fiery crimson; Pride of 
Haarlem, brilliant rose carmine; Farncombe 
Sanders, brilliant scarlet; Ingleseombe Yel- 
low; Loveliness, satiny rose; Clara . 
salmon pink; Mrs. Potter Palmer, bright 
purplish violet; Victoire D’Oliviere, light 


red; Phillippe De Comines, dark brilliant 
mahogany. 








Combination Tulip Collection 


Beautiful Hardy Lilies 
5 Bulbs, | Each of 5 Varieties........ $1.00 
15 Bulbs, 3 Each of 5 Varieties........ 2.75 
30 Bulbs, 6 Each of 5 Varieties........ 5.25 
Or Make Up Your Own Collection from 
the 5 Varieties Described Below 
All the varieties offered here have proved 
hardy in the Northern United States. The 
flowering season ranges from June to Septem- 
ber, providing a succession of bloom. We will 
ship you well-developed flowering-size bulbs 
that will give you a good display next sum- 


mer. 

REGALE LILY (Myriophyllum)—One of 
the most popular lilies. Glistening white, 
shading to pink. Blooms in July or early 
















Darwins, Breeders and Cottage 

50 Bulbs, 5 Each of 10 Var.......... $2.50 
100 Bulbs, 10 Each of 10 Var.......... 4.50 

DARWINS: Clara Butt, salmon-pink; 
Farncombe Sanders, brilliant scarlet; Mr. 
Zimmerman, white shading to light fuchsia 
PFT lg ty ad = Be CORAL LILY (Lilium Tenuifolium)—A 
apricot ; Marie Louise, salen and “ad sean? _ but —— ay. about 18 inches high. 
Bacchus, dark plum-biue. COTTAGE: Avis Thenoveo TIGER LILY ine " 
Kennicott, long, yellow, black base; Dido ¥ Gatem igri 

I ° » Blesten hit ith oe num Splendens)—Grows to huge size, 4 to 5 
salmon orange; » white w rose ft., bearing large orange-red flowers with 
[margin. purple spots. Extremely showy. Flowers in 
September. 


Bulbs of each variety offered in this advertisement are packed 
——- separately and labeled. 
atalog 


Send check or money order today. All shipments sent POST- 
woes PAID, with Cultural Directions. 





a 1] 

ANDLESTICK LILY (Davuricum)—Up- 

right, orange-red flowers, blocming in June. 
SHOWY LILY (Lilium Speciosum Ru- 

brum)—Lovely pink flowers with blood-red 

spots; anthers are also red. Very beautiful. 

Blooms in August and September 














































Beautifully 


# 
Holland | VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Hittegom DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





FROM GROWER D/RECT TO CONSUMER 





Just a Reminder 


To tell you that we are going strong on furnishing some 
very CHOICE PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. Then our stock 
of ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS — AZALEAS — ORNAMENTAL SHADE 
TREES and SHRUBS are among the best. WE will 
gladly supply A SINGLE PLANT or A DOZEN 
CARLOADS. Catalog. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 

(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 

WEST NEWBURY 















A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
-—e -_ 
lLime-Lested 


For Fall Planting 


Send for our new catalog —lists hundreds 
of plants, trees, and shrubs tested in New 
England conditions. 





New Books by 
Expert Authorities 


FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 


By F. F. Rockwell and 
Esther C. Grayson 
Price $3.00 


AMERICAN FERNS: How to 
Know, Grow and Use Them 
By Edith A. Roberts and 
Julia R. Lawrence 
Price $2.50 


At all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Plants — Planning — Planting — our well- 
rounded service is always available without 
obligation to you. 


Ask for a Landscape Adviser to call. 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


North Abington & Framingham, Mass. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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HORTICULTURE 











Analysis: 
(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, 
No. 183554) 
Wises 6.6cJaccdins sie 6.02 
On Dry Basis: 
BE scicu tetas eaGs Sede 8.33 
Organic Matter .........-. 91.67 


AeiGiey BEE .« o0.00000% 6.0* 


Total Nitrogen (N) ....... 3.52 
Phosphorous (P205) ...... .28 
Potesh €HOO) ceccvivesuss 61 
Calcium (CaO) .......+-.; 1.95 
Water holding capacity .. .530.64 


*Very slightly acid. 7 is neutral. 


Distributors: 
ATLANTA: Evans Implement Oo. 
BALTIMORE: 

E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Corp. 
BRISTOL (Va.): 

Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Oo. 
CINCINNATI: 

The J. Chas. McOuilough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Landscape Oo. 
NEW YORK: 
Stumpp & Walter Oo. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WASHINGTON: 
Balderson & Co., Inc. 
WILMINGTON: 
Franklin J. Murphey 


An Organic 
Matter Rich 
in Nitrogen 


One reason why gardeners have ob- 
tained such good results with Florida 
Humus is that it contains a far higher 
percentage of nitrogen than any other 
organic matter on the market. Re- 
leased, a little at a time with every 
rainfall, this nitrogen helps nourish 
your plants for years. . Florida 
Humus is also less acid than other 
“organics” and will not sour the soil. 


FREE BOOKLET — Write our Boston sales 
office, or ask your distributor, listed at left, 
for helpful booklet, The Uses of Florida 
Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. 


FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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eFINEST FRENCH LILACS e 


NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Brand’s finest varieties, young plants, two-year 
tops, four-year roots. ... Run 3 to 4 ft.—4 to 5 ft., 
wonderful root system—grown in the bottom- 
less spring wheat soil of upper Mississippi 
Valley. Most wonderful stock you ever saw and 
positively guaranteed to be on their “own roots.” 


The offering this Fall from our various fields cover such wonderful varieties as: 
Berryer, Claude Bernard, Condorcet, Congo, DeMirabel, Edith Cavell, Henri 

lyte Maringer, Katherine Havemeyer, Miss Ellen Willmott, Oliver De Serres, 
President Poincare, Thunberg, Victor Lemoine. All the above and others are fully 
described and priced in our beautiful Fall catalog which is FREE for the asking. 


Brand’s Gold Medal Peonies 


We have 75 acres of gorgeous Peonies from which to select your order. Every root 
sent out in our regular retail orders will be a true Brand Division. We guarantee 
absolute satisfaction. Send in your orders today. It’s time to plant now. 


NEW FREE OATALOG NOW READY 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 EAST DIVISION STREET 


PARIBAULT, MINN. 











Kelsey’s Outstanding Specialties 
Choice Ornamentals for November Planting 





FOUR NEW HARDY KOREAN HYBRID Chrysanthemums 
Kelsey Introductions of October 1935 


Jane Kelsey—single, mauve; Katherine Kelsey—single, bright yellow; 
Penelope Kelsey — semi-double, bronze, dwarf; Ruth Kelsey — semi- 
double, white with yellow center, dwarf. 


Price Postpaid strong plants 50c each 5 for $2.00 
LITTLELEAF EUROPEAN LINDEN, Tilia cordata—Finest shade tree—sturdy 
specimens— 8-10 ft. $3.00 each 5 for $13.50 
HICKS YEW, Taxus media hicksi—Rich green—narrow, compact growth— 
12-18 in. $2.25 each 5 for $10.00 
INKBERRY, Ilex glabra—Glossy Evergreen foliage. Shiny black fruit— 
12-15 in. $1.00 each 5 for $4.50 
KELSEY CATAWBA RHODODENDRON, Rhododendron catawbiense compacta— 
Dense, distinct variety. Our introduction— 
, : _ 9-12 in. $1.25 each 5 for $5.25 
Free delivery within 50 miles of Nursery—otherwise express charges collect. 
Visit Kelsey-Highlands Nursery—a fine motor trip from everywhere— 
Take Route 97 to East Boxford. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


East Boxford, Mass. Tel. Topsfield 71 
Salesground at 38 Bridge St., Salem, Mass., Tel. Salem 35 
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CULTIVATION OF THE BLUE PHLOX 


WAS interested in Mr. Waugh’s article on the native phlox, 
in the October first issue. I have had a beautiful bed of this 


_ phlox for a long time, and would like to offer some cultural 


notes for the benefit of those who desire to grow it. It does 
best in a semi-shaded location, or beneath trees that make but 
flickering shade. As an established bed can not be cultivated, 
I sprinkle with a plant food in early Spring. As soon as 
through blooming, the flower-stems are cut off. New growth 
is then made, and the bed stays green and attractive all 
through the Summer and Autumn. If the flower-stems are 
left to seed themselves, and remain on the plants, they dis- 
appear like the Oriental poppy after blooming, and thus the 
bed has a tendency to fill in with weeds. 

In the Fall I apply more plant food and wet down, if a 
dry season. They need no Winter protection other than what 
few leaves drift about them. These leaves are left in the Spring 
to go down and make a mulch. Once a good mulch is estab- 
lished, the weeds and grass problem is solved. A mixture of 
pulverized manure and wood ashes is ideal to use in the Fall, 
or any good plant food can be used in the Spring and Fall, if 
planted under the branches of a tree. This additional top 
dressing seems necessary for a generous display of blooms, as a 
tree takes much food from the surface soil. 

I think there is no more beautiful color in Spring than a drift 
of blue from these phloxes. For three weeks or more, during 
April and May, the border or bed where they grow is like a 
piece of azure sky let down to grace the garden. 

—Mary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


PEAT MOSS AND EARTHWORMS 


RS. FAITOUTE’S experience with peat moss as an 

apparent discourager of rose beetles calls to mind an- 
other instance where this material seems to have produced 
similar results on another kind of garden pest. 

In making a range of coldframes three years ago for the 
growing on of several thousand trailing arbutus seedlings I 
used some four inches of peat moss, underlaid by an inch of 
coal ashes, in which to plunge the pots. During the first season 
considerable damage was caused by very large earthworms 
(night-crawlers, the fisherman calls them) working up 
through the ashes and depositing their characteristic piles of 
subsoil among and sometimes on top of the little plants. This 
went on all summer to such an extent that my faith in the 
efficacy of coal ashes as a worm repellent was badly shaken. 
Through the two succeeding seasons, however, not a worm 
has appeared in the whole area of six feet by 75 feet, despite 
the fact that both the soil in the pots and the peat moss itself 
have been kept constantly damp. 

Possibly the extreme acidity which is maintained in the 
beds accounts for the disappearance of the night-crawlers, or 
it may be attributable to some other indigestible quality in 
the peat moss. At any rate, to paraphrase a once popular song, 
we have no earthworms today. 

—Robert S. Lemmon. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


We Move LARGE TREES and SMALL Ones, Too 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Tel. ASPinwall 4204-4205 





| WHETHER it’s a small ornamental specimen or a sixty-foot maple; 


whether it’s one tree or a hundred, we have the facilities for rendering 


| every phase of tree work, from fertilization to surgery, as well as 


spraying. 
A Trial Will Convince You of Our Superiority 
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America’s Finest 


B* planting the new Ideal Darwins you can beat 

your neighbors. These Ideal Darwins will 
come earlier and stay later. The colors will be 
brighter. The stems taller and flowers will be 
larger and stay fully 10 days longer. 


Fine as other Darwins are, and fond as you may be 


Special Offer 


Last year when the supply was so very limited you 
would have paid $10 to $12 for 100 of these new 
Tulips. 100 now cost you but $7. Fifty for $3.75. 
Price covers delivery at that. 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 





HORTICULTURE 






Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


These New DARWINS 
Will Beat Your Neighbors’ In Every Way 





ORY [o [CEN go (cla) 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
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Plants and Bulbs 


of them, there is no comparison with these new 
Ideal ones. Their colors are like no other Darwins. 
Wonderful yellows, and a gleaming pure white 
never before obtainable. 

At no other place can you buy these new Darwins. 
The great Holland grower who developed them, 
chose us as sole distributors in this country. 


Catalog in Color 


Not just a few color cuts, but plenty of Tulips, 
Daffodils and other things in actual colors. Send 
for it. See for yourself why we have so many bulb 
buying friends. 

















AUTUMN COLORS IN FIELD AND SWAMP 


\ X JE are so rich in colors in the field of cultivated plant 
life that often little note is made of the wonderful 
tones of the native flora; the coloring in their fruits 

and leaves. 

By the end of August the “‘ball fruit’’ of the buttonbush, 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, is turning a clear, dark red, par- 
ticularly if the plant is found in a sunny location. By Sep- 
tember they are of even a richer shade and the leaves also have 
taken on a beautiful bronze. A branch of the cephalanthus is 
a joy in a sunlit room and if the branch is carefully cut, this 
pruning will be of benefit to the plant. 

Of all our so-called ‘“‘weed plants’ none is more beautiful 
in the Autumn than the poke, Phytolacca americana. ‘The stout 
stem is of a remarkable lacca shade and this shading often runs 
into the leaves. Crowning all is the long and decorative raceme 
of blue-black berries. The poke was beloved of Thoreau; he 
coveted the stem for a cane; he wrote that he could spend the 
evening of the year among the poke stems, and he called the 
berries the “‘full free granary of the birds.”’ 

The latter part of August is time to collect six or eight 
stalks of the curly dock, Rumex crispus. The wavy leaves have 
already turned to a clear copper. I have had these stalks last, 
with care, for six weeks in perfect condition. Place them in a 
tall copper jar, the jar reflecting the copper tones of the leaves, 
and they may win for you an award at the Autumn flower 
show. This they have done for me—this despised wayside weed! 

The trained eye will note the fertile frond of the sensitive 
fern, Onoclea sensibilis, standing stylishly erect after the first 
frosts have destroyed all other traces of the plant. We find 
these fronds in two colors; first the green ones of this season's 
growth and filled with spores, then we have those of the pre- 
vious season of a reddish brown color. While the latter has 
dropped its spores it still stands stiffly erect. 

In looking over an old volume I find that Professor Eaton 
says, ‘“We may search in vain for them for a long time.’’ 


Every year I gather many of them for my friends, they are 
ever abundant and easy to find. I have collected as many as 
seven of the fruiting fronds from one plant and another year 
I find just as many on the same plant. Also they are not black 
in color nor do they turn black with age. 

We could use more of our native dogwoods in the land- 
scaped gardens. Cornus amomum and C. stolonifera may be 
trimmed into well shaped shrubs or small trees and in the 
Autumn the former gives us the decorative blue berries and 
the latter an abundance of striking red-pediceled white fruits. 

Spicebush, Benzoin estivale, is valuable in any planting. 
In the early Spring the flowers appear rather insignificant but 
the leaves are always rich and fine in coloring and then with 
the cooler days, comes the cardinal fruit; a fruit pleasing to 
the eye and more so to the palates of our birds. 

The narrow red-shaded pods of the fireweed, Epilobium 
angustifolium, the red-brown ones of the spreading dogbane, 
Apocynum androsemifolium, and the slender maroon fruit 
pods of the butterfly-weed, Asclepias tuberosa, equal anything 
in the cultivated garden with their coloring and graceful 
formation. 

Some of our native flora goes rather untidily to fruit but 
much of it is of strong, artistic appeal. Near the water's edge 
of the chilling ponds and streams the little marsh St. John's- 
wort, Hypericum virginicum, has cast its salmon colored 
petals and is evolving into rose-madder colored fruit. This 
rose-madder extends throughout the stems and leaves and 
when growing in masses the effect is delightful. 

There are few of the woodland plants that survive into 
Autumn. The trilliums and bloodroot and others have long 
since gone. Jack-in-the-pulpit, once maturing into brilliancy, 
quickly drops each berry-like fruit and is no more, but stand- 
ing erect far into the cooler months may be found the sys- 
tematically whorled leaves of the Indian cucumber root, 
Medeola virginiana. For some time after it has cast its few blue 
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GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 
ALONG GARDEN WALLS 
Old World Charm 

Brought to America 


MERIOANS who visit the famous 

gardens of Europe are enthusi- 
astic over the lovely Dwarf Espalier 
Fruit Trees seen on walls and trellises, 
You can give your garden this exotic 
charm at modest cost. 

These Trees are as practical as they 
are beautiful. They bear very early 
producing fruit of the highest quality. 
There’s room for several in the small- 
est garden. 


SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Four-Armed Palmette Verrier Apple 
and Pear Trees, 6 to 8 ft. high, $8.00. 
Regular Value $10.00. Express Ool- 
lect. Cultural Directions Included. 
Order today from this ad. 

Write for New Illustrated FolderC 

It is a profusely illustrated portrayal of 

the newest thing in gardening, as pre- 

sented by the largest grower in America. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
King Street at Comly Avenue 
PORT CHESTER NEW YORK 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES 


New Introductions 

and Rare Varieties 
In this great group you will find Golden 
Dream (everblooming climber), Mev. 
W. Van Heek, Souv. D’Emmanuel Bus- 
tois (pink, shaded gold), Pres. Marcia 
(rose-pink). More than a score of the 
newest Roses are here, with all the de- 
sirable older favorites. Fall is the ideal 
time to plant Roses. 


Tree Peonies. Oriental Poppies in 
twelve choice named sorts. 

Hardy Asters, and other peren- 
nials. 


New Autumn Catalog 
Is now ready. Truthfully describes good 
Roses and hardy plants that you need 
in your garden. A copy will be mailed 
on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Box H Rutherford, N. J. 

















GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple, inexpen- 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards. 
You have nocutsto buy ortype <= 

to set. Nurseries are rapidly 
discovering the big results from 
post-card messages sent 
to customers and pros- 
pects. Time and money 
saving, too, for other 
businesses. 











teresting : 
Oardver- jaams 





d 
rerHE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








HORTICULTURE 


berries the leaves continue to increase in their red streaked 
coloring. 

The blue-black fruits of the beautiful and decorative car- 
rion vine last well into the cold weather. This fruit is a hand- 
some cluster of berries and if picked when just maturing they 
will prove satisfactory in the home throughout the Winter. 
It is only the odor of the flowers when in bloom that has 
branded this fine vine with such an ill conditioned name. Per- 
sonally I have never even discovered an odor to the flowers! 

Well into October the striking black fruit of the skunk 
cabbage, Symplocarpus fcetidus, is ready to be picked. I always 
have a few of these curiosities in my home, stuck in a bowl 
filled with sand, and few persons can name it correctly. The 
fruit is odorless and far more worthy of use for decorative 
purposes than is its flower. Last Spring I saw these flowers 
sold on the streets of New York at 35 cents apiece under the 
name of “‘African lilies."’ One woman bought ten of them 


and we laughed to think of her consternation after making" 


her ‘flower arrangement.”’ 

The last note must be made of the ungainly growing hama- 
melis. We find it in fruit and flower at the same time and with 
them, at full maturity, two interesting insect galls. The spiny 
bud gall has perplexed many an amateur who has puzzied 
over ‘‘two types of fruit.’’ The leaf cone gall by October has 
taken on a magenta or rose tone. It is interesting to know that 
these galls are produced by the plant at the instigation of an 
insect. I have found the flower and fruit and two galls all 
mature at the same time and close together on the same twig. 


—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUGS AND BEETLES IN NEW JERSEY 


WAS very much interested in Mrs. Moses W. Faitoute’s 

article on “‘A Rose Bug Experiment,’’ Page 438 (Horti- 
culture, Oct 1). We live six miles from Short Hills, and had 
exactly the same experience with rose bugs that Mrs. Faitoute 
had; we had hordes of them, but they have completely disap- 
peared. We never used peat moss. Personally, I do not think 
this had anything to do with it. I believe this was one occa- 
sion when Mother Nature stepped in to create a balance. 

We had Japanese beetles this year, and they are ten times 
worse than rose bugs. By the way, the English sparrow was 
the only bird I saw eating them. A sparrow would capture 
one, fly to the sidewalk, hit it on the cement and break it, and 
then eat it. The same thing happened on the sills of our 
greenhouse. Beetles were picked off the ampelopsis, broken 
up and eaten. I saw one sparrow eat four in succession. 

—John Thompson. 
Cranford, N. J. 


ACID SAND FOR IRIS GRENARIA 


FTER growing Iris grenaria for three years, we have come 
to certain conclusions concerning treatment, for best 
blooming results. This very dwarf evansia loves sand, and 
distinctly prefers a slightly acid sand, a fact not generally real- 
ized. A clump of about 50 grow close to a row of mountain 
laurel in sandy soil, and have larger, longer-lasting flowers, 
than those in just plain sand. Those near the laurels have 
received some of the oak-leaf acid. 
—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 


SIMPLE OILCLOTH PLANT LABELS 


OST gardeners are familiar with the paper labels which 

nurserymen use but how many know that a better one 

can be made at home from a strip of oilcloth? Model it 

after the paper label and write on the reverse side with a 

weatherproof pencil and you will have a label which will be 
legible for a long time. 


Los Angeles, Calif. —J. G. Hootman. 
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For your Fall planting 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


RMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





Seth 


A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 
garden Be : Markings erasible. 

SE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 











654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
How to Prepare 
Your Garden 


For Winter 


When is the proper time to prepare your 
garden for Winter? Before the ground is 
frozen, or after? Do low temperatures, or 
alternating high and low temperatures, 
cause winter-kill? What mulch offers insu- 
lation against both heat and cold? 


The answers to these questions, and a host 
of others of vital interest to every garden 
lover, are found in the folder, “How to Pre- 
pare Your Garden for Winter.’ Be sure to 
get a copy. It is free. Write for your copy 
today 


 SnblemVsotected 
PEAT mMosS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 
follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and 
ED oc edccctinsdectun 75c 


Garden Club Programs ...... 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture . .50c 
House Plants and How to 


er ee 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to 

eee 25c 
Es  cidcnevenedic 10c 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or stamps 








LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM 


(Coral Lily) 
The Brightest of All Lilies 


Slender stems with coral-red 
flowers. Excellent for cutting; 
fine for pot culture or rockeries. 
Perfectly hardy. 20 inches tall. 


Each 30c Doz. $3.00 Postpaid 


Bulbs ready for immediate 
delivery. Plant now. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
POSITIONS WANTED 














Gardener: 35 years old, married. Expert 
grower. Excellent references. EB. B., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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Ornamental Fruits 


2 
Your garden need not be a drab 
and dreary place in Fall or Win- 
ter, if you have berried shrubs to 
provide a spark of color. Donald 
Wyman, in the October issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, tells 
you which ones to use. His selec- 
tions, based on extensive studies 
at Cornell University and the 
Arnold Arboretum, represent the 
“cream of the crop.” Send 25c 
for this issue of the Chronicle or 
$2.00 for one year’s subscription. 
You will find timely, practical 
infermation in every issue of 
America’s finest garden monthly. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Attract your feathered schanta by this we feeder. 
To be fastened to window ledge. Made of white 
pine stained brown; copper nails used. Size 24”x 
11” wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for circular. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Christmas is Coming 
A Great Gift for a Gardener 


Send for special Christmas circular 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 
6 24” and 6 36” stakes od 
12 24” and 12 36” stakes for ...... 00 
12 18”, 12 24” and 12 se” FE for s. 00 
Kit of 20 garden labels for ......... -00 
Garnering stands (the latest) 


W. B. ESSELEN 


80-B BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


ae eee 


Grows Wild Plants 
House Plants, Sedums 
Evergreens, Bulbs 
Centerpieces 
Picture Windows 


| Weite for Gatalog J. 


"| KINTZGARDENS 
4] GUILFORD, CONN. 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 
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FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Getan Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Pood, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 








FEED THE BIRDS 


Breck’s Country Life 
Wild Bird Food 


has been scientifically blended to meet the 
requirements of birds that are commonly 
found in the New England States. The in- 
formation required to produce this perfect 
blend of Wild Bird Food has been secured 
from specialists in wild-bird feeding and 
from noted bird-banders. 


“A Bird in YOUR garden is worth 
TWO in your neighbor’s.” 


25 Ibs. $2.50 delivered 
Anywhere in New England 


BRECK'S 


85 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








HORTICULTURE 
THE ANTHURIUMS AS HOUSE PLANTS 


8 Bemis striking anthuriums are tropical aroids from the warm 
zones of South America and naturally are happiest in a 
warm greenhouse. They will bloom, however, under pro- 
pitious room conditions when the air is moist, and the tem- 
perature range is from 70 to 75 degrees in the daytime with 
no severe drop at night. In Winter they will thrive, too, under 
the direct sunlight of a glass sunparlor provided the air is kept 
moist, but in Summer must not be so severely exposed to the 
sun. Unfortunately, however, after one year of such house 
care they usually show fatigue. At this point if they are re- 
potted in a soil mixture of equal parts of peat (not peat 
moss), sphagnum moss, and shards of ordinary clay flower 
pots which have been finely pulverized, they will take on a 
new lease of life. 

The amateur need not hesitate, then, in buying these an- 
thuriums which in large blooming sizes seem, on first consid- 
eration, to be so expensive. Popularly named ‘‘Flamingo 
Flowers,”’ they are indeed strikingly individual, both in their 
handsome leaves, set with angular grace, and in their great, 
flat blooms which spring out from the leaf axil. The spathes 
have a fibrous texture and hold their appearance in fine con- 
dition for weeks. The color range is from cream white, 
through pale pink, to salmon and brilliant scarlet. Anthurium 
scherzerianum is offered in all these colors, and A. andreanum, 
(or A. andrianum as it is often listed) has the same variety 
of color. 

—Marion Cuthbert Walkes. 
Morristown, N. J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM AMELIA IN SHADE 


EAR SIR—Having read a description of. the chrysanthe- 

mum Amelia in Horticulture, 1933, I bought five small 

plants late the next Spring. They grew into nice plants by 
Fall. 

This Spring, leaving two plants where they were planted 
last year, in a corner of the garden, shaded from the afternoon 
sun, I moved three plants to the east side of the garden, where 
they had full sun all day, except in the early morning. All 
the plants developed buds by the end of June, opening about 
July 4th. 

The hot sun of July and August blasted those in the sun, 
browning the buds and stunting the plants, which now have 
only a few scattered buds. The plants in the shade are lovely. 
Flowers have been picked from them all Summer, and where- 
ever they have been cut, new buds have appeared. 

Now, in mid-October, the plants are about 18 inches high, 
and are covered with pink flowers and innumerable buds. 
This variety needs protection from the sun. 


—Margaret L. Rodgers. 
Baltimore, Md. 


YEWS SUFFER IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


I 


“Yews to the 
in the September 1 issue of Horticulture, 1935. 


WAS greatly interested in the article on 
Front”’ 














Much depends on the locality in which yews are grown as to 


their hardiness and adaptability. 

Unfortunately, yews, even the very desirable Taxus cuspi- 
data, are not reliable as hedges in the middle west. Our sum- 
mer suns are too torrid, as proven by the memorable and 
disastrous heat and drought of the Summer of 1934. Innu- 
merable plots of T. cuspidata and T. nana were completely 
destroyed, even though watered. Planted in the shade, and 
regularly watered, though burned in spots, they came through 
fairly well. The Winter sun too, does much damage, even to 
the Japanese yews, and I doubt if they would ever prove 
permanently successful as hedges here. 

—DMinnie Long Sloan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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( 6 choice bulbs 


GIANT AMARYLLIS 


$300 post-paid 


No winter-flowering plant 
will give you more plea- 
sure. It is easy to grow in 
the home and Dreer’s extra- 
fine bulbs produce vigor- 


ous stems set with 4 to 6 
gigantic blooms of delight- 
ful form and splendid col- 


ors. Mixture only 
bulbs, 60¢ each. 
free Bulb Catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 
\ Dreer Bldg. Phila., Pa. 


Sensational EVERBLOOMING 


Climbing ROSE $4 00 00 


Talisman — 
Eminent authorities recommend the Fall 
planting of Roses 
All the rich, glowing grandeur 
of the Talisman Rose, blended 

copper, apricot and gold; 

highly fragrant. A real J 
Everblooming Climber. 
Absolutely unique; very 
rare. New plants set out 
last Spring in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens have been con- 
tinuously loaded with flow- 
ers since early June. The 
strong two-year, field grown Plants 
I ship will shoot strong, tall canes and 
will bloom as profusely for you next 
season. A limited number ready for 


Fall planting at $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00 
Postpaid—Cultural Directions Included 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Single 
Send for 
















Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
=e SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Ge 


176 Purchase Street Borton, Mass. 


Burpee’s 


i Giant Dahlia-Howered 


ZINNEAS 
44 Packets AO¢ 


THE FOUR BEST COLORS 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
A great bargain in Giant Dahlia 
Flowered Zinnias. Largest, loveliest 





Veom |~sce 














Zinnias. 4 full size, Pkts. (reg. 1L5c 
size) one each of 4 best colors (regu- 
lar value 60c) postpaid for only 10c. 
Seed Catalog FREE 
Describes every vegetable and flower 
worth growing. Hundreds of illus- 
trations. A valuable Book free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
280 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS, 


HARDY WESTERN BULBS 


BRODIAEAS, 2 bulbs ea., 6 vars. ..$ .50 
CALOCHORTUS, 2 bulbs ea., 9 vars. 1.00 
ERYTHRONIUMS, 3 bulbs ea., 4 vars. .50 
FRITILLARIAS, 4 bulbs ea, 3 vars. .70 


Our Catalogue Upon Request 
CALMER’S CALIFORNIA WILD 
FLOWER NURSERY 
DOS RIOS CALIFORNIA 
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VIABLE SEED OF MADONNA LILIES 


OME time ago I read of a Swiss priest who hung up the 
stems of Lilium candidum and thus forced it to produce 
seed. Both the Madonna and the Nankeen lilies seldom pro- 
duce seed. About the middle of July, 1935, before the can- 
didusns were entirely through blooming, I twisted the stems 
out of the bulbs. Tying a string around the base I hung them 
up in a shed. I had forgotten all about them until a few days 
ago. There they are, the pedicels turned up, carrying nice large 
mature seed pods, while the base of the stems are covered with 
snow-white bulblets the size of hazel nuts. The Nankeen lily, 
L. testaceum, would probably act the same way. Anyhow, 
here is an opportunity to once more produce something new. 
L. chalcedonicum maculatum might be used for the experi- 
ment. This maculatum species is far superior to the ordinary 
L. chalcedomicum. The color is darker red or scarlet, and the 
flowers are larger with broader petals. There are a few black Plant-Exploring in the Tropics 
spots in the throat. The stems are taller, five to six feet, and it ayaa =" on 
is more vigorous and persistent than the ordinary chalcedoni- W. STEPHEN THOMAS 
cum. Why it is still comparatively scarce and high-priced is 240 West 71 Street | New York City 
paradoxical, for it is as easily propagated as the Madonna lily, 
and much easier than the Nankeen. Here is a sample operation: 


LECTURES 


GARDEN LECTURES 

. Rock Gardens, Their Location and 
Construction. 

. Rock Gardens, With Supplement 
on Ferns. 

. Use of Stones in the Garden. 

. Sunshine and Shadow in the Gar- 


den. 
. The Small Garden Design. 
. Garden Backgrounds. 
. The View That Pleases. 


Each of these talks is illustrated with 60 
hand-colored slides. Use of the new ‘“‘day- 
light screen” obviates dark, hot rooms for 
day-time lectures. Special low rates for 
Winter lectures. Write for terms. 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 
Box 207, Peterborough, N. H. 


MAGIC HAITI 


LILIES 


L. regale (Regal lily) 

L. tenuifolium (Coral lily) 

L. concolor (Red star lily) 
GEO. L. RICE 


PITCHBURG 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 





2.00 


MASS 





LAGER & HURRELL | 
Summit, N. J. 


Orchid Growers 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 




















“(Q) HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers’—corsages for deb 





"Flowers for Your House” 


and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A Complete Garden Shop 
Here you may satisfy your garden 
needs. Order our prize DELPHIN- 
IUMS — huge selected plants that 
will give giant spikes of gorgeous 
color next Spring. 50c each. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike. Natick, Mass. 


Arenaria stricta 


Introduced by 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H. 


Described with 600 other Alpines in 
our free “Rock Garden Cata!og”’ 














Lilium Tigrinum Splendens 


The improved old-fashioned Tiger Lily is too 
little used in modern plantings. It is perfectly 
hardy, and its vigorous growth, glowing color, 
and stately habit make it very effective in bor- 
ders, in clumps near shrubbery, or naturalized 
along stone walls. Plant it now 


Strong bulbs, $1.50 for 10 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts January 6—35th Year. 
John Parker, 8.B., M. Arch., Direc- 
tor, Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 














BuRPEE’?S 
Giant Fancy 


i All colors. Biggest and most beau- 

fil tiful Pansies. Sow seed early in- 

j doors or in frames for giant flow- 
35¢\PkKt; e-s in Spring. Regular 35c¢ Pkt. 
apeUM MLO fo: 10c; 1/16 oz. $1, Postpaid. 
Burpee’s New Seed Catalog Free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.. 281 BURPEE BLDG.. PHILA. 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





In the Summer of 1934 I took up a bulb of L. maculatum, 
scaled it to the limit and placed the scales in a box of one- 
quarter sand and three-quarters Dutch peat. All sprouted and 
completed their year’s cycle September 27, when I took 34 
bulblets out of the peat and planted them in a permanent bed. 
The parent bulb was planted after scaling it, and made a good 
growth this season, blooming nicely. The bulblets were the 
size of hazel nuts. L. chalcedonicum maculatum is the most 
beautiful scarlet lily in the world and the most easily grown 


of any lily of this color. 


Vashon, Wash. 


—Stephen J. Harmeling. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN IN THE CELLAR 


Fane e garden in the cellar can be made to yield 
material for the table over a period of several months. 
Rhubarb roots dug now and allowed to freeze can be forced 
with the greatest of ease after the first of January, being 
planted in boxes of earth and kept in a dark place. 

Witloof chicory, which is often called French endive, can 
be forced just as readily in the cellar and may be planted 
earlier. It will start to grow at once. If the chicory has not 
been grown in the garden, clumps may be purchased from 
dealers. The tips of the roots, if too long, should be cut off 
and the clumps set in boxes of earth in the cellar, the tops 
being just even with the surface. A dark place is best because 
then the new growth will be blanched. However, an inverted 
box will be sufficient covering. Growth will start quickly if a 
little water is given each day, and cutting may be begun in 


three or four weeks. 


Batavian endive may be moved into the cellar, with the 
root attached, and even dandelions can be forced, the tops 
becoming almost white if the cellar is kept dark. 











An informal talk, demonstrated with 
flower arrangements in appropriate set- 
tings. Backgrounds and accessories are 
used to suggest the general character 
and color scheme of the room. 
GEORGIANA R. SMITH 
(MRS. ANSON H.) 


DEDHAM MASSACHUSETTS 











THE HEMENWAY LECTURES help make 
homes prettier and the community beauti- 
ful. Write for list of Garden Courses and 
Lectures illustrated by expertly colored 
slides. H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





MRS. PRESTON RICE, Kent Hills, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is now arranging a lec- 
ture itinerary for eastern garden clubs for 
February and March, 1936. Full informa- 
tion upon request. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on cultivat- 
ing wild flowers. Edgar T. Wherry, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





| HORTICULTURAL SURVEYS—Suburban 


properties; fruit and garden farms; indus- 
trial, school and community gardens. 
Studies and reports on problems ot es 
chase, development and maintenance. J. 
Hopp, Horticulturist, 1919 Schaaf Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





CACTUS PLANTS — 10 baby size or 6 
blooming size, all different, Gree pat. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 





NARCISSUS MIXTURE: Garden, natural- 
izing, cut flowers. $20.00 per 1000, all will 
bloom. $8.00, most will bloom. Smaller, 
$4.00, $3.00, $2.00. F.0.B. here. Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 





BEAUTIFUL CACTUS BOOK, 140 colored 
plates (see August Book Review). The per- 
fect gift for that cactus friend. $5 on ap- 
proval. Sample Cactus Journal 20c. Cactus 
Society, 6162 N. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 





HYBRID AMARYLLIS—Sound bulbs, 2% 
inch (blooming) size, $15.00 per 100. 
Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida. 








LANDSCAPE 
DEVELOPMENT~MAINTENANCE 


Autumn is an excellent time to re-arrange 
your deciduous shrubs and trees which have 
become crowded. All phases of this work 
can be handled efficiently by my organization. 








| Richard 
fees 








HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
GARDENING and HOUSEWORK 
you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 


THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 








PLANT wild flower seeds now. Send for 
list. Alice E. Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 





ORNAMENTAL GOURDS, large assort- 
ment; mail orders. Fullerton Gardens, 
Ellington, Conn. 





HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. e, Grower and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 





BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our spe- 
cialty. Booklet describing over 200 varie- 
ties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 
W. Chew S8t., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 





